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The Annual Meeting of the League will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin Civil Service Reform Association, on December 
14 and 15. * 

A meeting of the Council of the League was held at 
the City Club in New York City, on October 20, 1905. 
The dinner was well attended, twenty-four members being 
present. Mr. Richard Henry Dana, the Chairman of the 
Council, presided. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Council that here- 
after at the annual conventions of the League the visiting 
delegates shall pay their proportion of the cost of the usual 
banquet. % #8 


An invitation had been received by the League from 
the Wisconsin Association to hold the annual meeting at 
Milwaukee; one from the Connecticut Association to 
hold the meeting in New Haven; and one from the Chi- 
cago Civil Service League to hold it in Chicago. The 
invitation of the Wisconsin Association was accepted and 
the annual meeting of the League will be held in Mil- 
waukee on December 14 and 15. 
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BULLETIN. 


The following committees were appointed : 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 


Silas W. Burt, Chairman, and Messrs. Butler, Collins, 
Dana, ex-officio, Lee, Milligan and Moulton. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
Henry W. Farnam, Chairman, and Messrs. Cushing, 
Foulke, Gilman, ex-officio, Hardon, Jenks and Vaughan. 


COMMITTEE ON REPORT AND PROGRAMME. 

George McAneny, Chairman, and Messrs. Dana, ex- 
officio, Gilman, ex-officio, Goodwin, ex-officio, and Swift. 

The Secretary reported briefly on executive orders 
modifying the procedure in cases of removal and pro- 
hibiting employees from preparing persons for civil ser- 
vice examinations; the feasibility of charging fees for 
examination; the possible inclusion in the competitive 
service of the office deputies of the force of deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue; the method of procuring em- 
ployees for the Isthmian Canal service ; the case of Judge 
Francis E. Baker and other matters. 

After a discussion on the President’s order modifying 
the removal rule, the following committee was appointed 
to consider and report to the Council on the subject of 
removals : 
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William Dudley Foulke, Chairman, and Messrs. 
yenks, McAneny, Ordway and Wilcox. 

Reports were received from the Committees on Super- 
annuation, on Publication, on Municipal Civil Service 


Reform and on the Organization of Civil Service Reform 
Associations. 


Mr. Charles Collins of New York City was unani- 
mously elected a member of the Council. 

A special committee was appointed to investigate the 
employment of laborers in navy yards. This committee, 
consists of Nelson S. Spencer, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Brooks, Dana, Goodwin and deRoode. 

Mr. Robert D. Jenks, Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Association, reported upon the present status of civil ser- 
vice reform in Philadelphia and the progress that had 
been made toward the institution of a complete competi- 
tive system in the last few months. 


The Federal Service. 


Executive Order on Removals.—On October 17 the 
President issued the following order: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER. 


When the President or head of an executive department 
is satisfied that an officer or employee in the classified ser- 
vice is inefficient or incapable, and that the public service will 
be materially improved by his removal, such removal will be 
made without hearing; but the cause of removal shall be 
stated in writing and filed. When misconduct is committed, 
in the view and presence of the President or head of execu- 
tive department, removal may be made summarily without 
notice. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


This order amends Rule XII., Section 2, which reads: 


2. No person shall be removed from a competitive posi- 
tion, except for such cause as will promote the efficiency of 
the public service, and for reasons given in writing, and the 
person whose removal is sought shall have notice and be 
furnished a copy thereof, and shall be allowed a reason- 
able time for personally answering the same in writing; but 
no examination of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be 
required except in the discretion of the officer making the 
removal. Copy of such reasons, notice, and answer, and of 
the order of removal shall be made a part of the records of 
the proper department or office, as shall also the reasons 
for any change in rank or compensation, and the Commission 
shall, upon request, be furnished with copies or the orig- 
inals thereof. 


Federal Employees Forbidden to Teach.—On October 
16, through the State Department, the President pub- 
lished the following executive order: 


No officer or employee of the government shall, directly 
or indirectly, instruct or be concerned in any manner in the 
instruction of any person or classes of persons with a view 
to their special preparation for the examination of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

The fact that any officer or employee is found so en- 
gaged shall be considered sufficient cause for his removal 
from the service. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

October 13, 1905. 


No explanation accompanied this order, but the fact 
is that the practice of coaching persons who wished to 
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enter the public service on the nature of examinations 
that would be get by the Civil Service Commission has 
grown so extensively during the past few years as to 
amount to an abuse. Nothing could very well be done 
by the Federal authorities with regard to persons outside 
the service, but numerous clerks in the various depart- 
ments have devoted a great deal of their time to instruct- 
ing persons, along special lines. Some have been em- 
ployed as teachers in business colleges, while others have 
conducted institutions of their own. For these reasons 
Federal employees have been forbidden to give instruc- 
tion for civil service examinations, 


Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue.—It is expected 
that the President will, within a short time, restore the 
office deputies among the deputy collectors of internal 
revenue to the competitive class. 

The Punishment of Jacob G. Bunn.—Jacob G. Bunn, 
a finance clerk in the post office, who was removed last 
year for being directly connected with sending out an 
extraordinary campaign notice, which we published last 
year with an account of his removal (21 G. G., 162 and 
174), has not suffered any very severe hardship on ac- 
count of his offense. It has recently been discovered that 
on being dismissed from his position as finance clerk in 
the post office he was put into a clerkship in the office of 
the city treasurer at Philadelphia at the same salary that 
he had beén receiving, while the man who had held that 
position was appointed to his (Bunn’s) place in the post 
office. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 





New York State. 


Changes in Classification At a meeting of the State 
Commission held on October 20, the Commission refused 
to include in the exempt class the positions of overseer 
of reformatory and special parole officer in the Depart- 
iment of Charities and Correction. The following changes 
were approved: Including in the competitive class the 
titles of assistant surveyor and surveyor; amending the 
labor class, Part I., by adding sewer cleaner, office of the 
borough president in each borough; excepting from ex- 
amination under Rule XII. Section 6, Eugene Winship, 
to be employed by the Health Department in connection 
with draining land in the Borough of Richmond. 

At this meeting the very important action was taken 
of extending the provisions of the civil service law to the 
counties of Albany, Munroe, Onondaga and Westchester. 
A classification of positions for these counties was adopted 
and approved by the Governor on November 1. 

Case of H. H. Bender.—A brief in this case has been 
filed by Mr. Nelson S. Spencer on behalf of the Asso- 
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ciation. The appeal will be argued at the November term 
of the Appellate Division. It is a preferred case, but 
may go over a week or so. 


Political Assessments.—In spite of the publicity that 
has been given to the facts in the Bender case, it is re- 
ported on good authority that political assessments have 
been collected this year in the capitol at Albany and that 
orderlies have been assessed and have paid one and a half 
per cent. of their salaries. It appears that in view of the 
fact that this year the campaign was a municipal one 


only, the assessment was reduced from 3 per cent. to one 
and a half. 


New York City. 


Next Meeting of the Executive Committee ——Owing 
to the fact that the annual meeting of the League will this 
year be held in Milwaukee on December 14 and 15, and 
that several of the officers of the Association will be ab- 
sent from New York, the December meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the New York Association 
will be held on the first Wednesday of the month, De- 
cember 6, instead of on December 13. 


Action of the Municipal Commission.—The Munic- 
ipal Commission, in pursuance of one of the recommenda- 
tions of the State Board in its report, have taken steps 
to secure the keeping of proper efficiency records in the 
various departments. The rules governing appeals and 
re-ratings are, we understand, being adhered to. 

Police Commissioner McAdoo to New Patrolmen.— 
On Monday, October 15, Commissioner McAdoo ad- 
dressed seventy-five new patrolmen who had just com- 
pleted their probationary period. In view of the state- 
ment frequently made as matters of fact as well as mat- 
ters of recent fiction, to the effect that it is impossible 
for a patrolman to do his duty honestly without being 
liable to be disciplined by those “higher up,” the Com- 
missioner’s remarks will offer an opportunity for reflec- 
tion to some members of the force. In a number of ways 
policemen appear to be a timorous lot. They have fre- 
quently been blackmailed into paying for examination 
questions which were never turned over to them, they 
have undoubtedly been made to pay for promotions 
which they would have received under any circumstances, 
and they have without doubt often been terrorized into 
doing things which they could have refused to do with 
impunity. From what Commissioner McAdoo says there 
would seem to be no excuse for them if they behave in 
this way under him. He is reported to have said: 

Now you men will to-day begin your first tour of duty— 
literally begin your career as policemen. If any of you men 
suspects to-morrow that influence, and not merit, is the 
standard by which you will be treated and receive promotion 
in the Police Department, you will not be good policemen, 


and the fault will be at the top, not with you. Nothing will 
so injure the police as to have the conviction spread through 
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the rank and file that a bad man can get promoted, and a 
good man can be punished, for something outside of police 
reasons. If, on the morrow, any one of you men undertakin 
to enforce the law, comes into conflict with the interests o 
some one, or some powerful combination, and if you, honestly 
and faithfully disregarding that, demand that the law shall 
be observed, and you feel, in return for that, the antagonism 
of the interest you have injured or imperilled, you will natur- 
ally turn to your superior officer for support. If you cannot 
get it there, you will come to the Police Commissioner, and 
then comes the supreme test as to whether or not the Police 
Commissioner is a fair, impartial man and a man of courage, 
and a Police Commissioner—or something else. What will 
he do with that complaint? If the Police Commissioner is 
what he should be, he will stand by the humblest officer on 
the New York police force, against every influence. 
Theoretically this is a very fine attitude for the com- 
missioner to take; practically, it seems to amount to an 
admission that patrolmen are liable to be asked to violate 
their duty by their superior officers. If this is the case, 
we at once come up against the question of discipline and 
whether the inferior members of the force ought to be 
obliged to run to the commissioner with their wrongs. 
If any such evils exist, it is the duty of the commissioner 
to keep track of the characters of the higher officers him- 
self and to see to it that nothing of the sort occurs, rather 


than expect the reform to begin from the bottom. 

Examination Papers Withdrawn.—Under this head- 
line we published in the last number of Goop Govern- 
MENT a paragraph relating to the action by the Munic- 
ipal Commissioners at the examination for promotion 
from roundsman to sergeant, held on September 12, 
taken in order that all possible suspicion that the exam- 
ination papers had got out beforehand should be removed. 
We learn that what was reported to have occurred is not 
exactly what took place, though on a superficial obser- 
vation it might have appeared so. The facts are that the 
chief examiner, not because he did not trust his subord- 
inates, but in order that it might be evident to all con- 
cerned that no collusion with outside parties was pos- 
sible, had been in the habit for some time of asking a 
number of examiners to prepare sets of questions on any 
given subject. These he was in the habit of taking with 
him to the place where the examination was to be held 
and there he would select questions from each of the 
sets handed to him, endeavoring as far as possible to 
take only a single question from each set. The selected 
questions were then printed on the spot for use at the 
examination. 

On the occasion in question sets of papers had been 
prepared by various examiners as usual, but in this case 
the Commissioners themselves decided to meet with the 
chief examiner at the place of examination and consult 
with him as to the selection. This was done and the se- 
lected questions were accordingly printed on the ground 
as usual. It was inaccurate, therefore, to say that ques- 
tions which were to have been used were destroyed, as 
the sets of questions furnished by the various examiners, 
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and from which selection was made, were never intended 
to be used as a whole. 

We take pleasure in printing a letter which we have 
received from the chief examiner on this matter which 
entirely removes any impression which may have been 
given, that the Commission stepped in and took action 
over its examining department. We would say further 
that this aspect of the case had not occurred to us and 
that we referred to the matter simply to call attention to 
the fact that the Commission is doing all it can to eradi- 
cate the false impression which undoubtedly exists among 
some members of the police and fire forces, who believe 
that examination papers may be bought beforehand and 
who have in the past not unfrequently been cheated out 
of their money by bunko steerers. 


October 23, 1905. 
To the Editor of Goop GOVERNMENT. 


In the October issue of Goop GOVERNMENT the following 
appears: 

A somewhat sensational episode took place at the exam- 
ination for promotion from roundsman to sergeant held on 
September 12. At the last moment President Baker, of the 
Municipal Commission, appeared at the Grand Central Palace, 
at Forty-seventh street and Lexington avenue, where 350 
roundsmen had assembled for examination, and destroyed the 
questions which were to have been used. In explaining this 
action President Baker is reported to have said: * * * * 

This statement is so misleading that I ask the cour- 
tesy of your space to correct it. Up to the morning of the 
examination no questions had been printed and no sets 
of questions had been determined upon. In accordance 
with the usual practice in such examinations a number of 
examiners, eight or nine in all, had been requested to 
draw up questions on the several subjects set for examin- 
ation. These questions were in my custody. On the morn- 
ing of the examination, by previous arrangement, all the 
Commissioners, the Chief Examiner and the Assistant 
Chief Examiner met at the Grand Central Palace, se- 
lected such of the questions as seemed desirable, with 
such alterations and additions as seemed desirable, with 
the papers as thus agreed upon were printed then and 
there. There was no destruction of “questions which 
were to have been used.” 

Very truly yours, 
F. G. IRELAND, 
Chief Examiner. 


Ex-Commissioner Coler and Mayor McClellan.—In 
an interview printed in the New York Tribune on Octo- 
ber 16 and re-printed in the same paper on the next day, 
ex-Civil Service Commissioner Coler is reported to have 
given the following reasons for his resignation from the 
Civil Service Board in January of this year: 

The Mayor said if I’d take the place he’d give me a free 
hand, let me make whatever reforms I saw were necessary 
in the Civil Service Commission, throw out “grafters” when 


I found them, and clean house generally, and he’d help me 
all he could, Well, I took the place, and after I got my bear- 
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ings I found one of the worst evils in the whole system was 
the way candidates’ standings were jockeyed on “appeals.” 
I studied the case, got the Civil Service Reform Association 
to help me, and we drew up the measure to stop all that. [ 
went down to the Mayor and told him it ought to go through 
right away. McClellan held up that amendment for six 
veeks, until I got so disgusted with him that I resigned. He 
deliberately held up that measure, against all his promises of 
help to me, and I saw that I wasn’t going to be much more 
than an office boy in the commission. Two weeks later he 
had to sign the measure because it was made public and he 
could not stand the pressure. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


In the course of their regular visitations to the various 
cities of the State, Mr. John C. Birdseye and Mr. Charles 
S. Fowler, the secretary and chief examiner of the State 
Civil Service Commission, recently made an examination 
into the administration of the civil service law and rules 
in the city of Rochester. The'service of that city con- 
tains 35 employees in the exempt class, 709 in the com- 
petitive, 3 in the non-competitive, while the labor ser- 
vice averages from 250 to 1,500. 

The municipal commission is composed of Messrs. O. 
M. Spiehler, wholesale perfumer, president; Oswald J. 
Bryan, druggist, and George J. Oaks, milliner. The 
comunissioners serve without compensation, although it 
is contemplated to pay them $100 each per annum in the 
near future. The secretary and chief examiner of the 
commission receives a salary of $1,000 a year. There is 
a stenographer and clerk at a salary at $600. The com- 
mission has an annual appropriation of $2,480 for salaries 
and expenses. 

The report is extremely favorable. The records, 
books and papers were found to be in better shape than 
those of any other city as yet visited, and the examination 
questions, which, except in a few instances of a technical 
character, are prepared by the chief examiner and sub- 
mitted to the commission for consideration and approval, 
were found to be excellent and practical and sufficient to 
ascertain candidates’ qualifications for the positions ap- 
plied for. Enough papers were read, with a view to test- 
ing their rating, to show that no further examination on 
that point was necessary. During the year six candi- 
dates appealed from their ratings and their appeals were 
heard by the commission. The appellants appeared in 
person or by attorney and all the appeals were dismissed. 

It was found that the method pursued in regard to 
the registration of laborers was not that contemplated by 
the law or the rules of the city and suggestions are made 
to the State Board on this point. Certain particular cases 
in which practices have been adopted that were open to 
question are examined and reported upon, but in their 
conclusions the examiners emphasize the point that the 
report is intended to be one of commendation and sugges- 
tion rather than of criticism, and continue: 


There were so few matters in which we could criticise 
the action of the municipal commission that we felt like hold- 
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ing up Rochester as an example to the other cities of this 
class and if the bulk of this report seems to be devoted to 
matters in which the action of the municipal commission is 
open to question, we desire to offset the impression this may 
create by saying that these matters are very few in compari- 
son with the bulk of the work of the municipal commission 
and with the large number of persons on the payroll of the 
city. . 

In spite of this excellent report the local civil service 
commission does not appear to be entirely satisfied. One 
member, on being questioned, with regard to the report, 
said: “We. have been criticised for acts of those who 
were on the board before us and we do not propose to 


submit tamely.” 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Bentley E. Warren, of Williamstown, resigned 
on October II as a civil service commissioner and his 
resignation was accepted. 

In Mr. Warren’s place Governor Douglas has ap- 
pointed Mr. Joseph C. Pelletier, of Boston. Mr. Pelle- 
tier is the son of William S. Pelletier, for many years 
treasurer of the Union Institution for Savings. He is a 
graduate of Boston College and of the Boston University 
Law School and is a law partner of John H. Leahy, the 
Democratic candidate for Attorney General. For the 
last three years he has been one of the trustees of children 
in Boston. 


Pennsylvania. 


Resolutions of the Association—The following reso- 
lutions were adopted at a meeting of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Pennsylvania Association, held October 13, 
1905: 

Resolved, That this Association desires to express its 
earnest approval of the action of Mayor Weaver in securing 


the resignation of the former Secretary of the Civil Service 
Board. 


Resolved, That this Association congratulates the city and 
the Mayor on the success of his efforts to persuade Hon. 
Frank M. Riter to sacrifice his personal inclinations and to 
accept the arduous and responsible duties of the position of 
Secretary of the Civil Service Board 


Resolved, That the absolute good faith of the Mayor and 
Secretary Riter in carrying out the principles of the merit 
system was clearly demonstrated in the appointment of J. 
A. Hunter as the Chief of the Highway Bureau, and that 
this action warrants the approval of all good citizens. 


Resolved, That this Association expresses its sincere grati- 
fication at the great progress that has already been made and 
pledges its faithful support to the Mayor and to Secretary 
Riter in their further efforts to establish a complete and com- 
prehensive civil service system which will carry out in letter 
and in spirit the direction of the City Charter prescribing “a 
common and systematic method of ascertaining the com- 
parative fitness of applicants for office, position and promo- 
tion, and of selecting, appointing and promoting those found 
to be best fitted without regard to their political opinions or 
services.” 


Resolved, That this Association urges upon the citizens 
at large, and especially upon the heads of departments com- 
posing the Civil Service Board and upon Councils the need 
of generously aiding the Mayor and Secretary Riter in their 
expressed intention to give to Philadelphia the best possible 
civil service system. 
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Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to transmit a 
copy of these resolutions to the Mayor, to Secretary Riter 
and to each of the Philadelphia newspapers. 


The Pennsylvania Association has called the attention 
of Governor Pennypacker to the absence from duty and 
political activity of Charles H. Breithbarth, a Deputy 
Factory Inspector, whose case is probably similar to 
that of many other State officials. Evidence in the shape 
of an affidavit was presented to the Governor, that Breith- 
barth had given up performing the duties of his office 
during the campaign, had been excused from his duties 
until after election and was working with the German 
American League. The Association admits that it has 
no knowledge of any order issued by the Governor simi- 
lar to the President’s order, prohibiting persons from 
taking an active part in political management or political 
campaigns, but suggests that the action of the Governor’s 
subordinates in excusing Mr. Breithbarth from his offi- 
cial duties to do active work in the interest of his political 
party will not meet with the Governor’s approval. 


Chicago. 


Proposed Reforms in State Institutions—Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Moulton, Chairman of the State Civil Service 
Commission, recently returned to Chicago after a three- 
weeks tour of inspection of the State charitable institu- 
tions, in company with Commissioners James A. Wil- 
loughby and Stanley Browne. The commission investi- 
gated fourteen out of seventeen institutions of the State 
and the four that remain will be visited by Mr. Moulton. 

It is proposed by the commission to suppress many 
existing sinecures and to use the money thus saved to 
increase the compensation of nurses and physicians. 

The commission is required by law to hold civil ser- 
vice examinations in seven principal cities of the State, 
but President Moulton has announced that the commis- 
sion will hold examinations in country districts if the 
number of applicants appears to warrant it. The com- 
mission has not yet appointed a secretary. Since the first 
of the month all payrolls in State institutions are sub- 
mitted to the commission for approval. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Reforms in Police and Fire Departments.—Up to the 
present time certain powers which it was not intended 
that they should have, under the city charter, have, as a 
matter of practice, been exercised by the department 
chiefs. At a recent conference between Mayor Cullom 
and the Board of Civil Service Commissioners it was de- 
cided that in future the question of promotion should, 
as far as possible under the charter, be taken out of the 
hands of the chiefs and should be exercised by the board. 
Promotions will hereafter depend entirely upon record 

( Continued on page 180.) 
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Mayor McClellan’s Opportunity. 





Assuming that Mr. McClellan will be the next Mayor 
of New York City, it is evident that he will take charge of 
the government with a much freer hand than he had two 
years ago. Last time he owed his election to the organi- 
zation that nominated him; this time he is Mayor by the 
wish of many other citizens who voted for him on his 
own merits and because they believed in his desire to do 
right. It ought to be very difficult to-day, for any organ- 
ization to persuade Mayor McClellan that he is its man. 

The Mayor’s record in civil service matters is like his 
record in other lines. He has “done the best he could,” 
and knowing the practical problem which always con- 
fronts an organization Mayor no one has been inclined 
to be too severe. Mr. McClellan has, in fact, in a very re- 
markable way, been separated personally from those of 
his official actions which have seemed to bear the marks 
of political pressure. 

Mayor McClellan promised his civil service commis- 
sioners a “free rein,” but he was not able to let them have 
it; the reins received many a severe tug to ditchward. 
Whether he shall keep the present commissioners in office 
or appoint new ones, a free rein is not what is now want- 
ed, but rather a tight and steady one. The Mayor is now 
no novice in the practical working of the civil service law 
or of the way in which it can be worked. Every abuse 
of importance and the tricks of the politicians, under his 
administration, have been shown up and proved openly 
through the recent investigation of the State Board. In 
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its recommendations the State Board has laid down a 
clear course wherever the way was clear, and where it 
was not clear it has called upon the City Commission to 
make investigations. 

There is enough work in sight to make the doing of 
it a worthy contribution to the good of the service. Let 
Mayor McClellan take that report, a copy of which was 
sent to him, and insist on its recommendations being car- 
ried out, and let him not check the items off as “done” 
until they have been done thoroughly, and if, at the end 
of his administration, he can show that not one of that 
long list of abuses and violations any longer exists, he 
will have brought the service into good shape, and he can 
do nothing which would add more to his permanent credit 
and honor. 


Eleventh Hour Veteran Firemen. 

Although the extent to which city employees have been 
enrolled as volunteer firemen to become veterans on dis- 
bandment, with the consequent privilege of a trial before 
dismissal from the city service, has not yet been ascer- 
tained,acursory examination reveals the presence of many 
employees whose names are familiar. The composition 
of these lists is quite cosmopolitan—officials of high re- 
sponsibility, secretaries of departments, employees of the 
Civil Service Commission, police surgeons, clerks, fore- 
men and laborers. Each, to use the words of the Honor- 
able George W. Plunkitt, appears to have “seen his oppor- 
tunities and he took ’em.” 

It is reported that these “volunteers” paid for the 
privilege—perhaps to save the outlying boroughs from 
destruction by fire, although they did not live in those 
boroughs. If they paid in the hope that the certificate 
of veteran firemanship was a sort of “job” insurance 
policy they will find that the estimates of dividends will 
be considerably reduced, for the Attorney General has 
given his opinion that “it is safe to assume that fraud 
would vitiate any transaction and any certificate which 
may be issued by a fire company to one of its members 
who has never actually served, and actually issued for 
the ulterior purpose of giving them advantages under the 
civil service law to which they would not otherwise be 
entitled, would be void.” 

Worked with discretion and in modesty, enrollment 
as volunteer firemen was a good graft, but these city em- 
ployees have overreached themselves. They have killed 
the goose which laid the golden eggs and if they rely upon 
their certificates, obtained by such palpable fraud, to 
shield them from just dismissal they will be greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Through the courtesy of Fire Commissioner Hayes 
the Association has received lists of members of volunteer 
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fire companies in the Boroughs of Richmond and Queens, 
disbanded as a result of the extension of the paid fire sys- 
tem to those boroughs. Prior to the extension of the paid 
system it was common report that the volunteer compan- 
ies were being recruited from those persons who wished to 
enjoy the privileges consequent upon becoming veteran 
volunteer firemen upon the disbandment of the com- 
panies. (See 22 G. G., 98.) 

The action of the municipal commission, the fire com- 
missioner and the corporation counsel (See 22 G. G., 116 
and 147) to a great extent prevented these persons, fraud- 
ulently enrolled as volunteers, from being transferred to 
the paid fire department under non-competitive examina- 
tion by requiring at least two years’ service as volunteers 
and fixing the age limit of 30 years. The municipal com- 
mission has recently refused to allow “volunteer” firemen 
who do not actually reside in the boroughs to which the 
paid system is to be extended to enter the non-competi- 
tive examinations. It may, therefore, be assumed that 
the abuse of fraudulent volunteer firemanship, so far as 
it related to entrance into the paid service, has been re- 
duced to a minimum. 

One of the privileges, however, granted to veteran 
volunteer firemen is the right to a formal trial, subject 
to review by the courts, before dismissal from the civil 
service. From the great number of employees of the city 


who have enrolled in these fire companies shortly prior to 


their disbandment it would appear that this privilege was 
a much coveted one. 

The extent to which persons have enrolled in the dis- 
banded companies is greater than was at first supposed. 
Thus in Richmond Hook and Ladder Company No. 4 
there were 951 men enrolled on June I, 1905, prior to 
which time there were only 23 members in the company ; 
Monroe Engine Company No. 5 had 412 members enroll 
on July 3, 1905, and 352 on August 1, 1905, although 
previous to July 3 it had only had 23 members ; Tompkins 
Hose Company No. 6 had 316 members enroll on June 12, 
1905, although prior to that date it had but 28 members. 
One company seems to have been organized solely to be 
disbanded—Rocky Hose Company No. 9, which had an 
enrollment of 480 members, all under date of June 15. 
1905. Other companies were not quite so prolific, the 
number of pseudo volunteer firemen ranging from only 
a few up to 40. 

The Association is at present engaged in ascertaining 
the number of city employees on these lists. 


We congratulate the New York State Commission on 
having brought the counties of Albany, Munroe, Onon- 
daga and Westchester under the operation of the civil 
service law. 
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Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell. 


Minute of the Women’s Auxiliary to the New York 
Civil Service Reform Association, adopted November 
7, 1905: 

In the death of Mrs. Lowell the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Civil Service Reform Association has lost its most 
loyal and distinguished member. 

In 1894 Mr. Schurz requested Mrs. Lowell to organ- 
ize the Auxiliary. This she undertook, but declined to 
be the president, modestly protesting that people were 
tired of seeing her name. She promised, however, to do 
the work, and this promise she bravely kept, coming with 
faithful regularity to all the meetings, disregarding the 
weather or her own fatigue, until last winter, when finally 
her health gave way. 

To these meetings Mrs. Lowell brought ideas and 
suggestions which she presented with ever fresh enthus- 
iasm, impressing upon her listeners the belief that to give 
much of one’s time to the extension of the merit system 
was one of the chief duties in life. 

In studying the story of Mrs. Lowell’s life from the 
time when her young husband and brother were killed 
in the Civil War—when she consecrated her life to the 
cause of humanity—we are thrilled at the revelation of 
the purity and nobility of her character. Mrs. Lowell’s 
absolute abnegation of self, her unique unworldliness, her 
tender sympathy for the neglected and suffering, her pas- 
sionate desire to help those longing and struggling for 
liberty and independence, her burning indignation against 
all that was unworthy and untrue, her patriotism and 
civic pride, her cheerfulness, helpfulness and especially 
her humility, show a nature of surpassing purity and 
strength, a pattern not to women alone, but to all Ameri- 
cans. 

We who have been associated with Mrs. Lowell know 
that her place cannot be filled. For we have lost the in- 
spiration of our leader and our dear friend. We sorrow 
for her, but we can also pray that our Father who has 
called her may awaken in our hearts the high desire to 
be more like her, and to follow her beautiful example. 


Resolutions of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Massachusetts, adopted 
October 24, 1905: 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
form Auxiliary sympathizes with the great loss sustained 
by the New York Civil Service Reform Auxiliary in the 
death of Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell. 

Daughter of a family long distinguished for noble 
citizenship, wife and sister of men who gave their lives 
to the country, public service was to her an instinct as 
well as a principle. 
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With courage, wisdom and entire self-forgetfulness 
she has labored without ceasing in the service of the 
State. Better conditions and higher standards in philan- 
throphy and in municipal government bear witness to 
her achievement. 

Death only deepens the inspiration of such a life. 


“When lofty thought 
Lifts a young heart above its mortal lair 
And love and life contend in it, for what 
Shall be its earthly doom, the dead live there 
And move like winds of light on dark and’stormy 
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(Continued from page 177.) 
and efficiency. The physical examination of candidates 
is to be eliminated on the theory that it has hitherto re- 
ceived too much prominence and that a man who is phy- 
sically fit to receive orders is physically fit to give them. 
Length of service will count largely. Formerly the chiefs 
had the final decision in the markings of candidates. In 
future the marks given by the chiefs will have to be sub- 
mitted to the board for final decision. In original exam- 
inations for positions in the two departments the phy- 
sical test will hereafter be held before the written ex- 
amination. Formerly the physical examinations were 
held last and the chiefs had the sole power of marking. 





A Civil Service University—Edward Janes James, 
the new president of the University of Illinois, has de- 
clared that it is his intention to make the University of 
Illinois a “civil service university.” He is reported to 
have said: 


Our civil service laws mean not only that politics in the 
colloquial sense must be cut out of our public administration, 
but that those who seek positions in our public service shall 
be qualified in general and trained in particular for such posts. 
Special training of a scientific character will, then, be more 
and more required for important positions in the administra- 
tion of city, county, state and nation. And this training the 
University of Illinois will give, turning out men and women 
qualified for the civil service, as West Point and Annapolis 
turn out men qualified for the military and the naval service. 


The Philippine Service. 





To THE EpIrorR.—Sir- 


1. Your critic is, of course, correct in his statement 
thatthe reports upon which my statements are based 
have been published by the government. I have referred 
frequently and fully to them in “Our Philippine Prob- 
lem.” There is no attempt to put them forward as a 
new revelation. What I wrote was merely an analysis 
of the government’s own statements in the matter, and I 
suppose that any American citizen, however humble he 
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might be, would have the right to read and write about 
these government figures as much as he pleased. It is 
worth while to note, however, that your critic is wrong in 
his implied claim that these figures are generally known, 
however frequently they may have appeared in govern- 
ment publications. The effort has constantly been made 
by those who have spoken and written about Philippine 
civil service conditions to include in their figures a large 
number of men who were not civil employees of the in- 
sular government and thus to alter the character of the 
inferences to be drawn from them. Your critic makes 
the same effort on page 158. 

2. Your critic points out that “of the English speak- 
ing people examined in the Philippine Islands for orig- 
inal entry into the Philippine service, a vast majority are 
honorably discharged soldiers from the army or men who 
take the examination while still enlisted,” and he goes 
on to show that real examination is largely dispensed 
with by the substitution of statements made by the sol- 
diers’ officers. He attempts to show that unfavorable re- 
ports from these officers throw out many men who other- 
wise would have been examined, and thus to account for 
the large percentage of people who were passed by the 
civil service board. It is unfortunate that he did not re- 
member that it is a poor rule that will not work both ways 
in the Philippines as well as in the United States. The 
recommendations of army officers have quite as much 
weight in putting men through, as they have in leading 
to elimination, and often result in passing into the service 
men who are in no way qualified therefor. His remark 
is, therefore, entirely beside the point. 

3. Your critic differs with my statement that the 
competitive features of the service are nominal because 
there is a “general impression” to the contrary, and fur- 
ther points out that the passing of a large percentage of 
applicants does not indicate inefficiency on the part of 
the civil service board. This, of course, entirely misses 
the point of the argument, which is that the percentage 
of those who are passed; as compared with the number 
of those who apply for examination is very large; while 
the number of those who are appointed is likewise a very 
large percentage of the number of those passed. This 
fully warrants the statement that the competitive features 
are largely nominal. It is a point that has been noted 
by every student of Philippine civil service conditions, 
including Mr. Ireland and Mr. Colquhoun. Your critic, 
however, incidentally intimates that the quality of the ap- 
plicants for examination is unusually high, while he calls 
attention to the fact that but few have been removed. It 
may be well to read his statement as to the high quality 
of the applicants in connection with his former state- 
ment that the majority of them are ex-soldiers, and also 
to consider Gov. Taft’s statement that one of the main 
difficulties of the insular government is the presence of 
undesirable Americans in the various towns. Most of the 
latter are also ex-soldiers. As to the fact that but few of 
the officials have been removed “for cause,” it is also true 
that a considerable number have been indicted and im- 
prisoned. In any event the failure to remove may be due 
to inefficient control of removal quite as well as to lack of 
cause for such removal. 

4. Your critic complains of my figures as to the rela- 
tive number of Americans and Filipinos employed upon 
several different grounds. 
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a. He differs slightly as to the exact figures. With- 
out goin, into this subject in detail, 1 may call his atten- 
tion to the fact that a false basis of classification is em- 
ployed in the official reports. Americans paid by the 
United States ought to be omitted and the same is true 
of Filipino laborers and others not receiving regular sal- 
aries and not properly civil service employees. 

As to the year 1904, I note that my figures are based 
on the civil service roster which appeared in July and 
indicated conditions at the close of the calendar year 
1903. This was the latest thing available when I made 
my tabulation (as indicated in Our Philippine Problem), 
while his are apparently based on a later report of the 
civil service board. Even on the basis of the figures given 
by him, however, the general argument remains unaltered. 


b. Your critic complains that I should have gone 
back to November 20, 1900, as the initial point. As this 
would have been a date prior to the time when the Philip- 
pine Commission assumed real control (it being created 
only by the executive .order of April 7th, 1900), this 
would seem to be rather an inexpedient proceeding, even 
though it might apparently strengthen the argument as 
to the relative increase of Americans in the service. The 
years selected by me afford a fairer basis of comparison 
because they are years in which the Philippine Commis- 
sion was in full control. They were, moreover, years 
when the service was expanding and could be shaped as 
the Commission might think best. 


c. I shall have to differ with your critic in his claim 
that it was “necessary to establish * * * bureaus 
which necessitated the appointment of a great many per- 
sons additional to the number in the civil service during 
the period of military administration.” Here again your 
critic misses the main point. It was not necessary to es- 
tablish these bureaus, or even desirable to do so, as is 
shown by the fact of the deficit in the Philippine treasury 
to-day and the plan to abolish quite a number of the 
“necessary” bureaus which were created and filled with 
Americans. 


d. Your critic complains (top of page 158) because 
the figures do not represent something other than what 
they profess to represent. They represent the number of 
people in the insular civil service. It would be rather 
ridiculous to include insular teachers, many of whom re- 
ceive five or six dollars gold per month, in a comparison 
showing how far Americans have been imported and 
placed in positions of authority. 


e. Your critic quotes at great length from the report 
of the civil service board notwithstanding its wide cir- 
culation in the United States, and points out that at some 
future time young Filipinos who are now being educated 
in the United States may perhaps be admitted into the 
civil service. He seems to go a long way for arguments 
applying to present conditions. 

5. Your critic admits freely that Americans in the 
Philippines hold more responsible positions and receive 
higher salaries than natives—a notable point which has 
usually been denied. He further attributes to me a charge 
of improper purpose on the part of the commission in 
appointing Filipinos to any higher offices. He also inti- 
mates that I have charged that Filipinos are appointed 
to lower positions only because Americans cannot be ob- 
tained. I regret to differ with your critic again, and to 
suggest that he is putting the cart before the horse. I 
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made none of the charges he suggests, but merely stated 
the facts—that Americans chiefly occupy the higher posi- 
tions and Filipinos the lower. I did say that the effort 
was to retain the government in American hands—a point 
admitted by your critic in his next sentence—and I 
pointed out that a few Filipinos were admitted to this 
higher caste for the purpose of conciliating native ovin- 
‘on. This is the fact in the case and no amount of twist- 
ing can get anything else out of it. ; 

6. Your critic admits the next point (as to the trans- 
fer of clerks from the United States), though he says it 
is “beside the question,” by conceding that “a great many 
competent men in the United States civil service were 
transferred to the Philippine civil service.” This action 
filled many bureaus with highly paid Americans and was 
an assumption that there were no natives competent to 
hold those places, which did not correspond with facts. 

His answer to the statement that examinations, being 
in English, keep out numbers of natives who might com- 
pete seems to be that the examining board also gives some 
examinations in Spanish. As usual he here dodges the 
issue. The question is whether the majority of the ex- 
aminations are in English or in Spanish, and whether 
Filipinos are more or less able to take examinations in 
Spanish than: in English. I think there can be no doubt 
as to the answer to these questions. 

7. As to the question of classification of clerkships 
your critic complains that this classification is not artifi- 
cial or elaborate, as stated by me. I answer that it is; 
but that what I specially had in mind in the statement I 
made was the process of assigning men to their places 
in this classification, or of adjusting the relation between 
the candidates and the places. I am sorry your critic 
did not read the next sentence after the one he quotes 
from me. 

8. As to the high salaries paid to Americans, I am 
perfectly willing to rest the case on the figures them- 
selves. Your critic’s charge that a contradictory state- 
ment is found on page 232 of my book where I speak of 
disorganization of the teaching force through resigna- 
tions, is of course disingenous. The statement as to 
teachers appiies to teachers, who constitute less than a 
quarter of the total number of Americans. The teachers 
are in an exceptionally difficult position, owing to their 
being scattered over the country. The context of my dis- 
cussion of course shows that what I referred to in the 
statement that American employees value their places 
was the force of employees engaged in the work of ad- 
ministration. The teachers, moreover, have only recently 
been put under civil service rules and, as your critic is so 
careful in his selection of dates of comparison, I am sure 
he would not wish to draw conclusions as to the civil ser- 
vice status of these teachers based on so short an experi- 
ence. His statement as to the rapid changes in the civil 
service board itself and his use of these changes as an 
argument to show that men do not want to retain their 
places is hardly in point, when one considers the reasons 
why some of these civil service commissioners have “be- 
come separated” from their places. 

g. The fact that the study of the native dialects is in 
the future to be encouraged by the offer of higher pay 
hardly meets the point that little knowledge of such 
dialects has been acquired in the past, but rather admits 
it—else why offer higher pay to men who are already 
doing the work? 
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The statement that no body of Americans more con- 
versant with Spanish than those already in the Philip- 
pines is to be found, is of course not true, but, even if 
true, would be no reply to the statement that our insular 
employees pay little or no attention to the learning of 
Spanish, but prefer to get along by insisting on doing 
business in English. 

H. Parker WILLIs. 


The President's Order Modifying the 


Removal Rule. 





President Roosevelt’s order modifying the removal 
rule in the Federal service has attracted more attention 
than almost any order hertofore issued by him on the 
subject of the civil service. We have thought it interest- 
ing and useful to collect a number of sentiments expressed 
by the press in all parts of the country. It will be seen 
that expressions of approval are far more numerous than 
those of disapproval. A number of newspapers advise 
the suspension of judgment until experience shall show 
how the new order works. Among the Federal em- 
poyees at Washington the order has created a good deal 
of apprehension. 

A comparison between the new order and Rule XII. 
of the Federal rules which it modifies, (see page 173) 
shows that the change effected, though great, is not as 
radical as might be supposed. The right to remove is not 
extended, the cause of the removal must still be stated in 
writing and filed, but the employee dismissed is no longer 
allowed to make a defense in. writing, which shall also 
be made a part of the record. 

The new order applies in terms to the heads of Execu- 
tive Departments. If these words be taken literally then 
the right to dismiss employees without allowing them to 
make the defense in writing provided for by the rule, is 
confined to the heads of the nine Executive Departments 
expressly enumerated by the Revised Statutes, namely the 
Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of War, of the 
Navy, of the Interior, the Post Office Department, the 
Department of Justice, the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and the Department of Agriculture. “There are 
other branches of the government which are not Execu- 
tive Departments under the statute. For instance, the 
Civil Service Commission has been held by an opinion of 
the Attorney General not to be an Executive Depart- 
ment as it is not enumerated in the act or its amendments. 
If the extended power of removal is conferred only on 
the heads of these nine departments personally, the effect 
of the order will be one thing; if, however, it is intended 
to apply to all lesser officers who practically make ap- 
pointments and removals, though such appointments and 
removals are theoretically made only by the heads of de- 
partments, then the order will evidently mean something 
quite different. 

No interpretation has been made respecting the effect 
of the order; it may, however, conduce to a clearer un- 
derstanding by dividing the original section as follows: 

(1) No person shall be removed from a competitive 


position except for such cause as will promote the efficiency 
of the public service, 
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(2) and for reasons given in writing, 

(3) and the person whose removal is sought shall have 
notice and be furnished a copy thereof, 

(4) and be allowed a reasonable time for personally 
answering the same in writing; 

(5) but no examination of witnesses nor any trial or 
hearing shall be required except in the discretion of the offi- 
cer making the removal. 

(6) Copy of such reasons, notice and answer and of 
the order of removal shall be made a part of the records of 
the proper department or office, 

(7) as shall also the reasons for any change in rank or 
compensation, 

(8) and the Commission shall upon request be furnished 
with copies or the originals thereof. 


The amending order is as follows: 


When the President or head of an Executive Depart- 
ment is satisfied that an officer or employee in the classified 
service is inefficient or incapable and that the public service 
will be materially improved by his removal, such removal 
will (may) be made without hearing; but the cause of re- 
moval shall be stated in writing and filed. When misconduct 
is committed in the view and presence of the President or 
head of Executive Department removal may be made sum- 
marily and without notice. 

Rearranging section 2 and the order of October 17, 
they will apear as follows: 

1. No person shall be removed from a competitive 
position except for such cause as will promote the effici- 
ency of the public service, and for reasons given in writ- 
ing, and save as otherwise herein stated the person whose 
removal is sought shall have notice and be furnished a 
copy thereof, and be allowed a reasonable time for per- 
sonally answering the same in writing; but no examina- 
tion of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required 
except in the discretion of the officer making the removal. 

2. When the President or head of an Executive De- 
partment is satisfied that an officer or employee in the 
classified service is inefficient or incapable and that the 
public service will be materially improved by his removal, 
removal may be made without notice; but the cause of 
removal shall be stated in writing and filed. Copy of 
such reasons and of the order of removal shall be made 
a part of the records of the proper department or offices ; 
but in cases of removal at discretion notice and answer 
shall be dispensed with. 

3. When misconduct is committed in the view and 
presence of the President or head of an Executive De- 
partment removal may be made summarily and without 
notice ; but copy of the order of removal and the reasons 
therefore shall be made a part of the records of the proper 
department or office, as shall also the reasons for any 
change in rank or compensation, and the Commission 
shall upon request be furnished with copies or the origi- 
nals thereof. 

A Committee of the League has been appointed to con- 
sider and report upon the subject of removals in connec- 
tion with this order, and discussion of its merits must 
therefore be postponed, but the question whether the 
power of removal should be in any way limited is one 
which has occupied the attention of civil service reform- 
ers and of the Federal Commision from the beginning, 
and a sketch of the history of the removal rule in the 
Federal service and of the experience of the Commission 
with regard to removals may be found useful. 

The rules proposed by the Curtis Commission (1871) 
contained no provisions with regard to removal. The re- 
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port accompanying the rules touches upon the subject in 
one or two places. It points out the necessity of “a rea- 
sonable security of tenure in office” and says that many 
who have reflected most carefully upon the subject believe 
that the only way of securing this is to provide for a fixed 
tenure for a term of years with removal only for cause 
proved. ‘The report, however, does not favor such fixity 
of tenure, but suggests that the responsible head of a 
branch of the service may justly complain if he has no im- 
mediate control of his subordinates and that if it were 
necessary to establish unfitness or indolence by such proof 
as would be accepted in a court of law, sentence would 
seldom be pronounced even against notorious delinquents. 
Reliance against unjust removals is placed on the theory 
that if, as would be the case under the merit system, the 
appointing officer has no inducement to remove except for 
cause, the employee will stand in no more danger of re- 
moval than he would in any private business. (Curtis 
Report, p. 10.) 

Removals for political reasons have been in nearly all 
instances of persons appointed outside the rules. This 
was so even at the inception of the rules. Prior to the 
rendering of the Commission’s Second Report (January 
25, 1885), or during the first year and a half of the oper- 
ation of the civil service act, 109 of the appointees to the 
Departmental service had been in the service long enough 
to complete their probational period. Of these first 109 
appointees only 2 (or 1.8 per cent.) failed to receive ab- 
solute appointment at the end of probation. 

This is peculiarly interesting in connection with the 
fact (1) that these were the first appointees under the new 
system and hence were peculiarly the objects of adverse 
criticism by all who were disposed to doubt the wisdom of 
that system, and (2) that it is estimated that probably one- 
half of these appointees were of the political party oppo- 
site to that in power, and hence would be most likely at 
that time, when the full operation of the spoils system 
was so recently a fact, to excite the animosity of their su- 
periors. (See Second Report, p. 24.) 

In the First Report of the Federal Commission made 
by Messrs. Eaton, Gregory and Thoman under President 
Arthur for the year ending February, 1884, we find the 
following : 

The power of removal and its exercise for just reasons 
are essential both to the discipline and the efficiency of the 
public service. A life tenure would be indefensible. The 
civil service act and rules leave the authority and duty of 
removal undisturbed with this exception, that the second rule 
forbids a removal for refusing to perform a political service 
or to pay a political assessment and the last rule adds every 
violation of either rule or of the provisions of the act against 


assessments to the good causes for removal which existed 
before. 


In this report we find a recognition of the theory that 
where the appointing officer cannot fill the vacancy 
created by a removal he will have little temptation to make 
removals for personal reasons. It says: 

It is still possible to remove every person in the classi- 
fied service once in four years or once in four months, but 
the vacancies can be filled only by those who, irrespective 


of party, demonstrate superiority in free, open competition 
of character and capacity. 


In the next year the Commission reported that the 
small number of removals during the past year had tended 
to confirm the view expressed in their first report, that 
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when a vacancy cannot be filled by the appointment of a 
favorite, most of the temptation to make unjustifiable re- 
movals are themselves removed. (2d Report, p. 26.) 
In the next year, reporting simply on the classified depart- 
mental service, in which alone the facts were procurable, 
the Commission says that there were eleven removals 
among those appointed to the departmental service who 
had been examined under the Commission; that during 
the previous year there were but three cases of removal 
from among 438 appointments made to the service. 
(3d Report, p. 15.) 

This Commission explains its powers with regard to 
investigating cases of removal and says that while it 
has not power to look into all charges of removal without 
good cause it will consider and, in proper cases, will in- 
vestigate any charge made of removal in violation of 
Rules I. and II. It has no warrant to review the general 
action of appointing officers even though great injustice 
has been done and the spirit of the civil service act and 
rules has been violated, and it suggests that those not 
satisfied with the law on the subject may properly appeal 
to Congress for appropriate legislation which shall re- 
quire a supreme regard to personal merit in making re- 
movals as well as appointments. 

The report of Commissioners Edgerton, Oberly and 
Lyman under President Cleveland, 1888, furnishes little 
new information with regard to the number of removals 
as the rules did not at that time require appointing officers 
to report any separations from the service except of per- 
sons appointed upon certificates of the Commission. Of 
these, from July 16, 1883, to June 30, 1887, both in- 
clusive, there had been 155. 

In summing up the improvements in the civil service 
under the civil service law the Commission calls attention 
to the fact that although there had been since the enact- 
ment of the law a change of political parties in the ad- 
ministration of the government there had not been, either 
in the departments or at the port of New York, as many 
dismissals in any given time as had occurred before the 
passage of the act; and that there had not been, since the 
change of parties, any dismissals in any branch of the 
classified service avowedly for partisan reasons. They 
say: 

In this connection the notable fact may be stated, that a 
collector at the port of New York appointed after March 4, 
1885, was compelled to resign his office when it became evi- 
dent that removals, excessive in number, were being made 
by him apparently with reference to partisan considerations 
and the customs business of that port was not being con- 
ducted on business principles. And in this connection atten- 
tion may also be called to the fact that a postmaster at Balti- 
more, appointed after March 4, 1885, resigned his office and 
was condemned because he had violated the civil service rules 


by making appointments to and removals from the classified 
service of his office for partisan reasons. (4th Report, p. 123.) 


Up to this time the only provisions touching upon 
removals were contained in Rules I. and II., as follows: 
Rule I. No person in said service shall use his official 


authority or influence either to coerce the political action of 
any person or body or to interfere with any election. 


Rule II. No person in the public service shall for that 
reason be under any obligation to contribute to any political 
fund or to render any political service, and he will not be re- 
moved or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so. 


Under the revision of the rules which went into effect 
on March 1, 1888, old Rules I. and II. were combined in 
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General Rule I|., the provisions of which with regard to 
removals were that no dismissal should be made or pro- 
cured because an employee had refused to be coerced in 
his political action or had refused to contribute money 
for political purposes, or had refused to render political 
service, and that any officer who should violate these 
rules should be dismissed from office. (4th Report, p. 
168.) These rules also require that all changes occurring 
in the classified service and not only among those who 
had been appointed by certificate of the Commission, 
should be reported to the Commission. 

In the Seventh Report of the Commission for the year 
ending 1890 (Commissioners Lyman, Roosevelt and 
Thompson), the Commission goes at some length into the 
question of removals in the classified service and en- 
deavors to obtain a rough idea of the way in which the 
law is being observed in the different departments, by 
seeing whether the number of removals does or does not 
approach a normal percentage. They say: 

When only 8 per cent. of the appointees of one ‘adminis- 
tration are separated from the service during the first year of 
a succeeding administration, the year in which under the old 
system the greatest number of removals for political reasons 
was made, it is safe to say that political considerations have 
practically disappeared as factors in making removals in the 
classified service of the departments at Washington. Doubt- 
less in a force of 8,000 employees, where changes are con- 
tinually being made, some of these changes are made for 


improper reasons, but this is true of any system and of any 
business, public or private. (7th Report, p. 3.) 


The departmental service as originally classified under 
President Arthur included in the neighborhood of 6,000 
persons. During the last vear of President Cleveland’s 
administration it was increased so that at the beginning 
of Harrison’s administration it included some 8,000 per- 
sons. From this it was calculated that during the last 
year of President Arthur’s administration there were over 
6 per cent. of removals; during the second year of 
President Cleveland’s administration, nearly 7 per cent. ; 
during the third, a little less than 6 per cent. ; during the 
fourth, about 5 per cent.; during the first year of Harri- 
son’s administration, about 5 per cent. These figures, 
which apply to the departmental service, are considered 
somewhat too low. In the postal service, while the figures 
cannot be accepted with as much certainty as those for 
the departmental service, a careful investigation was 
made by the commissioners themselves and by the chief 
examiner and secretary in seven of the larger offices, and 
it was found that during the first year’s term of service 
of former postmasters appointed by President Cleveland 
the removals and resignations were as follows: 

Washington, I! per cent.; Boston, 7 per cent. ; Brook- 
lyn, 11 per cent.; Philadelphia, 26 per cent.; New Haven, 
64 per cent.; Albany, 48 per cent.; Newark, N. J., 17 
per cent. 

Tables had also been made for twelve offices showing 
the resignations and removals during the last year’s term 
of service of postmasters appointed by President Cleve- 
land. These were found to run from 4 per cent. to 21 
per cent. In three offices, New York, Brooklyn and 
Boston, where the law was, according to the Commission, 
rigidly observed and the standard of efficiency of work 
high, the percentages were respectively 16, 10 and 4 per 
cent. The Commission considered it unsafe to conclude 
that removals up to 20 per cent. were due to political 
causes, though they admitted that it is always possible 
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that political considerations will enter in even when the 
number of removals is much lower. With regard to re- 
movals during the first year of the new administration, 
the Commission concluded that the figures for Boston, 
Brooklyn and Washington from 7 to II per cent., are 
conclusive proof that practically no changes for political 
reasons were made, and that it is unsafe to state anything 
one way of the other with regard to Philadelphia’s 26 
per cent. They call attention to the fact that the total 
number of changes of Mr. Harrity’s administration of 
the Philadelphia post office was very great indeed, and 
that at Albany and New Haven the changes during the 


first year were 48 and 64 per cent. respectively. The 
Commission say: 


Changes so sweeping would seem on their face to require 
explanation, but the Commission did not investigate either 
of these cases as the offenses, if any, had occurred several 
years ago and the incumbents had left office. 


In the case of Baltimore also the changes during the 
previous administration had amounted to 96 per cent. 
Here the Commission made an investigation, but were 
unable to get any satisfactory statement in detail from 
the postmaster as to the reasons why he had made the 
changes and nothing appears to have been done. 

In this report occurs a strong recommendation that 
employees should have a chance to defend themselves. 
The Commission say: 


The Commission takes this opportunity to reiterate, how- 
ever, its belief that in all cases where a removal is made the 
appointing officer should give the accused man a chance to 
be heard in his own defense and should be required to file 
in writing a full statement of his reasons for making the re- 
moval, such statement to be made public if the accused so 
desires it. In the event of a very large number of removals 
being made in an office this fact should be considered pre- 
sumptive evidence that they were made for political reasons 
and to overcome this presumption the officer making them 
should be able to give specifically and in detail the reasons 
for each removal made. (7th Report, p. 9.) 


The situation during the year ending June 30, 1894, 
is shown by the following extract from the Eleventh Re- 
port: 


The Commission (Proctor, Lyman and Roosevelt) is 
fully convinced that to some extent religious and political 
considerations will influence dismissals until there is a re- 
quirement of law or rule that not only shall the reasons for 
dismissal be made a matter of record and be made known to 
the person to be dismissed, but that he also be given an op- 
portunity to be heard in his own defense. In this line is a 
practice lately introduced by the Postmaster-General in the 
postal service. In the circular introducing the new practice 
he says: 

“For the purpose of avoiding unjust removals of clerks 
and carriers in the classified service, and to avoid embarrass- 
ment and annoyance to the department and postmasters with 
reference thereto, postmasters in free delivery offices are 
hereby notified that the following policy prevails in the Post 
Office Department, and will be enforced: 

“All removals and new employments of clerks and changes 
in rosters must be reported to the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General as soon as made. 

“No carrier shall be removed except for cause and upon 
written charges filed with the Post Office Department, and of 
which the carrier shall have full notice and an opportunity 
to make defense. 

“No resignation requested by the postmaster, or any one 
for him, will be accepted by the Department.” 

This is in striking contrast to the practice that prevailed 
previously in the postal service, and that now generally ob- 
tains in other branches of the service. So far as results are 
known to the Commission, the practice introduced by the 
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Postmaster-General is working well, and in the direction of 
security, stability, and efficiency in the service, and undoubt- 
edly toward the complete elimination of politics therefrom. 

It has been often claimed, and with some show of rea- 
son, that any interference with the arbitrary power of re- 
moval, even to the extent of requiring reasons to be stated 
and giving the accused a hearing, would weaken the discipline 
and impair the efficiency of the service. The Commission 
has never believed this to be true, but the contrary, and it is 
convinced that its belief will find a complete justification in 
the postal service under the order of the Postmaster-General. 
What promises so well in that service, in the judgment of the 
Commission, might safely and without fear of evil conse- 
quences be applied to all branches of the classified service. 
(11th Report, p. 19.) 

The Commission refers to the good effect of the sys- 
tem of supervision and investigation of local offices by 
the Commission and its agents, but say that they cannot 
continue to exercise this supervision without more money 
for traveling expenses. 

The 13th Report of the Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1895 (Commissioners Proctor, Rice and Har- 
low), says that the Commission has been called upon to 
make a number of investigations into charges of politi- 
cal assessments, political or religious discrimination and 
illegal appointments and removals and that in some cases 
it has been successful in securing the reinstatement of 
persons illegally removed. In a number of cases the 
Commission recommended the reinstatement of those 
whom it had found had been removed for political rea- 
sons, but it does not appear that the Commission’s 
recommendations had in all those cases been acted upon. 

In the latter part of 1887 the Commission prepared 
for submission to the President an amendment to the 
rules which provided that: 


Wherever a dismissal from the executive service is made, 
a written statement of the cause of dismissal must be filed 
in the department or office from which the dismissal is made 
and become a part of the records of such department or 
office. (5th Report, p. 39.) 


Although this amendment was not at the time ap- 
proved by the President, a continuous effort was made 
to secure the promulgation of this or some similar rule 
and on July 27, 1897 the following rule was promulgated. 
(15th Report, p. 19.) 

No removal shall be made from any position subject to 
competitive examination except for just cause and upon writ- 
ten charges filed with the head of the department or other 


appointing officer and of which the accused shall have full 
notice and an opportunity to make defense. 


“This,” says the Commission, “is one of the most im- 
portant orders made since the enactment of the law and 


has met the entire approval of public opinion. This rule 
does not require that there shall be a trial of the charges 
preferred subject to review by a court, but that the accu- 
sation shall be just and that the accused shall have a full 
opportunity of explanation. The reasons for removal 
are to be a matter of record, thus requiring the officer 
exercising the power of removal to weigh the reasons 
with conscientious care. While not hampering the 
prompt exercise of the power of discipline, this amend- 
ment guards the service against abuse, lessens the temp- 
tation to make improper removals and affords a just de- 
gree of protection to the employee and a greater security 
of permanence in office during good behavior. If the 
reasons are sufficient the officer will not hesitate to make 
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the removal. It is believed that a proper enforcement 
of this order of the President will in a large degree 
remedy abuses which have not hitherto been corrected.” 

The Post Office regulation given above went into 
effect on June 28, 1904. The Commission found that 
since that date the percentage of separations for all causes 
had been reduced from 6 3-10 per cent. for 1894 to 4 9-10 
per cent. for 1895; 3 7-10 per cent. for 1896 and 2.54 per 
cent. for 1897. They say: “The removals from the 
service for 1897 equaled but 1.06 per cent. of the entire 
force of 12,931, while in 1896 they equaled 2 I-10 per 
cent.; in 1895, 3 per cent.; and in 1894, 4 per cent.” 
(14th Report, p. 24.) 

Referring to this regulation, which had then been in 
force three years, the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
in his report for 1897, says: 

This very small number of removals is evidence of a 
strict enforcement of the regulations which forbid the re- 
moval of a letter carrier except for cause after he has had 
due notice by a copy of the written charges and an oppor- 
tunity to submit his defense to the same. It also marks an 
improvement during the last year in the discipline and con- 


duct of letter carriers which had already reached a very high 
standard of efficiency. (14th Report, p. 24.) 


Soon after the promulgation of the new rule several 
cases were instituted in the courts alleging that its pro- 
visions had not been observed. It was feared by some 
officials that resort to the courts under this rule might 
prove an embarrassment to the service, but this fear was 
promptly dispelled as the courts uniformly declined to 
take cognizance of its provisions and held that punish- 
ment for its violation rested solely with the President on 
the ground that this rule was not one of those which de- 
rived its efficacy from the civil service act. The Com- 
mission stated that they considered it their duty to make 
investigation and report on the enforcement and effect of 
this rule. 

The 16th Report of the Commission, page 19, reviews 
the subject of removals in the office of the Postmaster 
General. 

Taking the Postal Service in illustration, the following 
comparative statement shows the percentage of separa- 
tions in all grades, including deaths and resignations, for 
the seven years prior to the removal order of 1897, be- 
ginning with the operation of the rules upon their exten- 
sion to all free delivery offices: 

Per Cent. 
1893-04 
1894-95 


Taking the last three years we find that less than one 
per cent. of letter carriers were removed from the service 
for cause during each year, the exact percentages being 
as follows: 

1901-2, 88-100 of I per cent. 
1902-3, 99-100 of I per cent. 
1903-4, 95-100 of I per cent. 


The rule of 1897 gave rise to misunderstandings and 
complaints that it operated to keep inefficient persons in 
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the service and made it a difficult matter to get rid of un- 
desirable employees. On May 29, 1902, the President 
accordingly issued a declaration of the meaning of the 
rule, declaring that the term “just cause” was intended 
to mean any cause other than one merely political or re- 
ligious which would promote the efficiency of the service 
and that nothing in the rules should be construed to re- 
quire the examination of witnesses or any trial or hearing, 
except in the discretion of the officer making the re- 
moval. This declaration was later embodied in the rule. 

In June of this year the Commission issued a very full 
circular, entitled “Information Concerning Removals.” 
(Form 505.) 

As stated in this circular, the Commission does not 
undertake to review the facts attendant upon a removal 
further than to see that the procedure required by the rule 
is carried out, unless it is alleged, with offer of proof, that 
the removal was not in fact made for the cause alleged 
but was made for political or religious reasons or that un- 
equal penalties had been imposed. In the absence of com- 
plaint that the removal was for political or religious rea- 
sons, the appointing officer is the sole judge whether good 
cause exists. As a matter of fact, there have been only 
a very few instances where the Commission has exercised 
the power given by Rule XII. clause 2, to call for a copy 
of the records. In these rare instances the papers have 
been called for more with a view of securing a fuller hear- 
ing on the merits of the case. A review of the accounts 
given in the reports of the Commission of investigations 
into removals will show what the practice of the Commis- 
sion has been and how infrequently there has been occa- 
sion for interference by the Commission. 

During the year ended June 30, 1905, there were 2,505 
removals from competitive positions, including removals 
due to reduction of force and discharges given upon re- 
quest, excluding the navy-yard and other services, re- 
movals from which have not been reported. This num- 
ber includes the removals made among more than 150,- 
ooo employees, showing that the percentage of removals 
to the whole number of employees is about 1.6. The per- 
centage of removals in the Departments at Washington, 
calculated upon the basis of the number of employees, 
is 1.2. The same percentage is found in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. In the Post-Office Service the per- 
centage was .8; in the Rural Free-Delivery Service, .6; 
and in the Railway Mail Service, .7._ The percentage of 
removals of letter carriers at post-offices is less than one 
per cent. The percentage of removals from the seven 
largest post-offices is as follows: New York, I per cent. ; 
Chicago, .£8; Philadelphia, .8; Brooklyn, .7; Baltimore, 
1.3. The percentage of removals in the Customs Ser- 
vice was 3.5; in the Internal Revenue Service, 1.3; and 
in the entire Departmental Service, 2.5. 

The following are the branches of the service from 
which the largest percentage of removals were made: 
Government Hospital for the Insane, 11.7; Custodian 
Service, 2.1; Mint and Assay Service, 14.; Life-Saving 
Service, 16.1; Ordnance Department at Large, 13.2; Im- 
migration Service, 2. The large percentage of removals 
from these offices appears to be due in part to small sal- 
aries, difficult work, and exacting regulations, doubtless 
leading many employees either to neglect their duties or 
to fail to observe the regulations, in view of the fact that 
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the positions are not very desirable. Large reductions 
were made at the San Francisco Mint, in the Ordnance 
Department at Large, and in a few other offices. In the 
Life-Saving Service the larger part of the removals were 
what is termed in that service “discharges upon request.” 

The National League has many times in its formal 
resolutions expressed its opinion as to what the removal 
rule in the Federal service ought to provide. At the an- 
nual meeting of 1887 (Newport) the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


Public officers entrusted with the power of appointment 
and removal should be required by law or executive order to 
place upon public record all appointments, removals and 
— and the reasons for every removal made by 
them. 


At the meeting of 1888 (New York) a motion was 
made to reaffirm this resolution. A substitute was then 
offered as follows: 


Resolved, That while we fully recognize that the abso- 
lute power of removal must be vested in the appointing power, 
subject only to a sound discretion, the system of making re- 
movals upon secret charges or specified acts preferred by un- 
known accusers without opportunity for explanation or de- 
nial, is inquisitorial in its character, unjust in its results and, 
like the spoils system itself, repugnant to American institu- 
tions. 


After a discussion the substitute was withdrawn and 
the resolution of 1887, as given above, was re-adopted. 
Messrs. Wheeler, Foulke, Richmond, Eaton and Deming 
took part in this discussion. 

At the meeting of 1889 (Philadelphia) the League 
adopted the substitute motion of 1888 in the following 
form: 


While fully recognizing that the absolute power of re- 
moval must be vested in the appointing power, subject only 
to a sound discretion, the League holds that the system of 
making removals upon secret charges or specified acts pre- 
ferred by unknown accusers without opportunity for ex- 
planation or denial, is inquisitorial in its character, unjust in 
its results and, like the spoils system itself, repugnant to the 
spirit of American institutions. 


At the meeting of 1890 (Boston) the League passed 
a resolution condemning the arbitrary removal of post- 
masters for no other cause than their political opinions or 
party affiliations, urging “all friends of reform to press 
upon public attention and upon Congress the repeal of the 
laws prescribing fixed terms of office,” and continuing: 

Places which are not political and which pre filled by ap- 
pointment should be vacated, except by death or resignation, 
only by the deliberate act of responsible appointing officers 
after fair opportunity of explanation or denial of charges, 
and in order that such officers may be held strictly to their 
responsibility the widest publicity should be given to re- 
movals and such officers should be required by law publicly 
to record the reasons for removals made by their authority. 


At the meeting of 1891 (Buffalo) this resolution is 
practically reaffirmed. 

At the meeting of 1894 (Chicago) the League 

Congratulates the country on the adoption of regula- 
tions discouraging partisan activity on the part of post- 
masters and forbiding the removal of letter carriers except 
on written charges, with full notice and an opportunity to 
make defense. 

At the meeting of 1895 (Washington) the League 
again commends this order of the Postmaster General and 
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urges the application of a similar rule to other branches 
of the classified service. 

At the meeting of 1896 (Philadelphia) the League 
commends this same order: 

Whereby letter carriers are informed of charges made 
against them and afforded an opportunity for written ex- 
planation or defense before the power of removal is exer- 
cised in their cases; and it would see with pleasure the salu- 
tary and conservative provisions of this order extended to 
other branches of the public service, believing that this course 
would tend to strengthen discipline and increase efficiency, 
besides removing opportunities for injustice and possible 
abuse of authority. 

In New York State the constitutional provision on 
which the civil service law and rules depend contains no 
restrictions on removal. 

The first general restrictions appeared in the charter 
of New York City. The Consolidation Act of 1882, (to 
go no further back) forbids the removal of a regular 
clerk-or the head of a bureau without reasons being given 
in writing with an opportunity to the employee to ex- 
plain. In the late eighties and early nineties, bills re- 
stricting the removal of veterans were numerous. Sev- 
eral of these became laws, but not all were upheld by the 
courts. In 1898 a law was passed, through the efforts 
of the Association, which provided that: 

If any person holding a position subject to competitive 
examination in the civil service of the State or of a city shall 
be removed or reduced, the reason therefor shall be stated in 
writing and filed with the head of the department or other 
appointing officer, and the person so removed or reduced 
shall have an opportunity to make an explanation. (Laws 
of 1898, Chap. 186.) 

This law went into effect on March 31, 1898, and re- 
mained in effect until the adoption of the present civil 
service law in 1899. The present civil service law codi- 
fied the restrictions as to veterans, but the removal pro- 
visions of the law of 1898 were omitted, though a strong 
effort was made by the Association to have them retained. 
This left removals unrestricted in the State service and 
also in the City of New York except in cases covered by 
the Consolidation Act. At the instance of the Association 
removal rules were framed and adopted both by the State 
and City Commissions. They were based upon the the- 
ory that in order to prevent removals for political reasons 
it was proper that the real reasons of removal should be 
stated. These rules remained in force for about three 
years (1899 to 1901), and were generally obeyed. In 
two cases, however, one involving the removal of a pub- 
lic officer and one of an ordinary employee, the city rule 
was overturned by the courts on the ground that it went 
beyond what was allowable under the constitution. Soon 
after this the State Commission abolished its rule in the 
State service and since that time there have been no re- 
strictions on removal in the State service except those 
relating to veterans and volunteer firemen. 

In the city service the requirement that reasons for 
removal shall be filed in writing and that the employees 
shall have an opportunity to explain was, by the Greater 
New York Charter, (Section 1543), made applicable not 
only to regular clerks and heads of bureaus but to any 
person holding a competitive position. 

There are some cases on the books in which the courts 
have reviewed the grounds of a removal, but later de- 
cisions leave the law against their power to do so where 
the procedure has been properly followed. It may be 
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noted that it is still an open question whether the courts 
would not throw out a purely frivolous statement of cause 
as a nullity. 

Previous to the year 1904, there were no restrictions 
on removal in Massachusetts. In that year on the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, and, it is understood, 
against the advice of the Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
form Association, a law was passed providing that re- 
movals should be made only on stated charges, and after 
a public hearing. 

-The Illinois Civil Service Act (1895) applies only to 
Chicago and three other cities. It provides for written 
charges, and a hearing before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or some officer or board appointed by them. The 
decisions of such trial board are final, and not reviewable 
by the courts. No appointing officer has the power of 
removal; all he can do is to prefer charges before the 
Commission. (Sec. 33). 

The Chicago system is well thought of by Chicago 
Commissions ; it has been practically followed in Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Denver. 


Opinions of the Press on the Executive Order 
Concerning Removals. 


One can very well see the outrages which can be per- 
petrated under the new law.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 
October 18, 1905. 

On the contrary, civil service reform demands the 
very thing which the new rule will make possible, the 
elimination of department employees whose services are 
not worth their cost—Milwaukee Wisconsin, October 
18, 1905. 

Is it just and fair to place Government employees at 
the mercy of any individual?—Baltimore Sun, October 
18, 1905. 

It is pretty well understood that Secretary of State 
Root had a good deal to do with the promulgation of the 
amended rule, and it is expected that this is the first step 
toward the reorganization of the State Department ser- 
vice, both at home and abroad.—New York Sun, October 
18, 1905. 

It was never intended that civil service rules should 
serve to enable men who had shown themselves unfit to 
occupy positions to which they were appointed.—Albany 
Journal, October 18, 1905. 

The new order by President Roosevelt is in line with 
the methods proposed by the Kansas City freeholders. It 
ought to have a salutary effect toward increasing depart- 
ment efficiency—Kansas City Times, October 18, 1905. 


No clerk in any Government department is now sure 
of his job longer than the pleasure of his superior. The 
general comment here (i. e. in Washington) is that by 
this order the President has nullified the entire scheme of 
civil service—New York World, October 18, 1905. 

But a second thought may convince that there may 
be cases where such peremptory dismissal, without in- 
volving any injustice, will be for the good of the service. 
—Providence Journal, October 18, 1905. 
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It is said that the publication of the order has created 
more or less consternation among the 25,000 office hold- 
ers in the national capital, and will probably result at 
once in a general bracing up all along the line—Meriden 
Journal, October 18, 1905. 


This is opening the doors wide to a return of the spoils 
systen.—Wilmington Every Evening, October 18, 1905. 

If the new rule giving the President and Cabinet offi- 
cers arbitrary powers of summary dismissal, the reasons 
to be made part of the official record, shall tend to im- 
prove the civil service, then it deserves to be welcomed. 
—Springfield Republican, October 19, 1905. 


If the order means, as it seems to mean, that the Presi- 
dent or head of department making such a dismissal as 
this need not state his reasons in writing or file them, it 


is not a good thing; it is liable to serious abuse—The 
New York Times, October 19, 1905. 


From this time the public functionaries of the classi- 
fied service will be removable by other agencies than 
death and will consequently have stronger reasons to keep 
busy at their work and put in less time studying how to 
keep just inside the protection of the civil service rules. 
—Des Moines Capital, October 19, 1905. 


Members of Civil Service Reform Associations ap- 
pear to be apprehensive that the order will open the way 
for a partisan raid through the departments, and are in- 
clined to regard the letting down of the bars set up by 
President McKinley as a subject for keen scrutiny.— 
Boston Transcript, October 19, 1905. 

But the rule which he has revoked is likely never to be 
restored, and is especially not apt to be put in force again 
under an administration where it would be most needed. 
—Baltimore Sun, October 19, 1905. 


The action of President Roosevelt authorizing an 
amendment to the civil service rules by which power is 
given to cabinet officers to summarily discharge em- 
ployees for misconduct or inefficiency will be roundly 
criticised by the National Civil Service Reform League. 
—Milwaukee Sentinel, October 19, 1905. 


Despite the plausible explanations of the new rule. 


vouchsafed, it is a distinct weakening of the whole civil 
service idea—New Orleans Picayune, October 19, 1905. 


President Roosevelt’s order practically annulling the 
civil service rules in the departments at Washington is 
not astonishing, solely because such order was made by 
President Roosevelt.—Galveston News, October 19, 1905. 


No injustice is involved in such authority. It is es- 
sential to discipline —Kansas City Star, October 19, 1905. 


It has been an experience of employers the world over 
that without this specified vested authority demoraliza- 
tion and looseness of methods follow. The new order 
will no doubt result in more willing submission to au- 
thority on the part of government clerks, who will come 
to realize that they must be respectful and obedient to 
their superiors, and the public whose business they are 
hired to transact—Kansas City Journal, October 19, 
TQ05- 

The President’s order is a step backward and a con- 
cession to the forces of reaction —Brooklyn Citizen, Octo- 
ber 19, 1905. 
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He has not lost any faith in civil service reform, but 
where he sees that a common sense modification of its 
rules will benefit the public service he has the wisdom 
and courage to make the change.—Philadelphia Press, 
October 19, 1905. 


We congratulate the heads of the departments on 
their release from abject obedience to the commission, 
and on the prospect of ultimately having a good deal to 
say themselves about the manner of conducting the pub- 
lic business placed under their control.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer, October 19, 1905. 


Probably this is all right, although those who happen 
to get discharged won’t think so—New Haven Courier, 
October 19, 1905. 


As a means of promoting efficiency and enforcing 
discipline in the civil service there is much that may 
be said in favor of this rule-—Boston Herald, October 
20, 1905. 

There is an unmistakably strong undercurrent of fear 
and anxiety in all the government offices in regard to the 
President’s recent civil service order—Washington Star, 
October 20, 1905. . 

Its restoration by President Roosevelt properly may 
be regarded as a logical progressive step in the evolution 
of the merit system.—Chicago News, October 21, 1905. 


The new order is probably a measure to enable the 
Chief Executive and his principal subordinates to enjoy 
a proper degree of self-respect, and to be the judges, as 
they ought to be, of when an incompetent, useless or im- 
pertinent clerk or employee should be required to “walk 
the plank.”—Cincinnati Enquirer, October 21, 1905. 

The truth is that President Roosevelt has struck a 
heavy blow at the barnacles that are hanging on to the 
public service by reason of pulls or because the old process 
of removing a clerk was too bothersome to follow—New 
Haven Leader, October 21, 1905. 


The President, by executive order of October 17, holds 
the lid down securely enough, but he also kicks the bot- 
tom out.—lWashington Post, October 21, 1905. 


It will benefit the service greatly to compel the drones 
to earn their salaries. If they are incompetent they 
should be dropped from the rolls, because the money paid 
them is wasted.—Boston Globe, October 21, 1905. 





The difference between the old system and the Roose- 
velt system is that formerly charges haé*.o be filed and a 
case made out and the offender was given a chance to de- 
fend himself. Now his head goes off and he cannot even 
ask the reason why. Nothing to do but put on his coat 
and hat and go out and seek another job—Newport 
Herald, October 25, 1905. 


It makes the National civil service rules similar to 
those in this State. We do not restrict the power of sum- 
marily removing an employee of the State except in the 
case of the veteran.—President Charles F. Milliken, of the 
State Civil Service Commission, in The Chief, October 
28, 1905. 


I believe the President’s order is a step in the right 
direction, and I believe also that if a vote was taken of 
all the civil service reformers in the country the result 
would show a pretty even division.—Civil Service Com- 
missioner Cooley, in The Chtef, October 28, 1905. 





